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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

On  December  7,  1988,  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  announced 
that  within  two  years  the  Soviet  armed  forces  will  be  reduced  by 
500,000  men,  10,000  tanks,  8500  artillery  systems  and  800  combat 
aircraft;  by  1991,  six  tank  divisions  will  be  withdrawn  from 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  and  disbanded,  thus 
reducing  Soviet  forces  there  by  50,000  men  and  5,000  tanks. {1} 

Despite  this  announcement,  the  United  States  continues  to 
develop  a  dual  capable  (for  nuclear  and  conventional  ammunition) 
weapon  system  called  Follow-on- to-Lance  (FOTL)  that  the 
Soviets{2>  believe  will  have  the  capability  to  target  out  to  the 
INF  treaty  limits  of  500  km.  (FOTL  is  scheduled  to  replace  the 
current  Lance  system  that  becomes  obsolete  in  the  mid  1990s.) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  answer  the  questions  related 
to  the  classic  systems  dilemma:  1)  What  is  the  Soviet  perception 
of  the  continued  US  development  and  deployment  of  a  system  such 
as  FOTL?  2)  Based  on  this  perception  how  will  they  react 
politically  and/or  militarily? 

This  paper  will  show  that  1)  the  Soviets  believe  no  weapon 
system  is  ever  definitively  decisive,  and  that  the  modernization 
of  a  we  pon  system  Is  but  one  more  step  In  the  inter-connected 
process  of  development;  2)  because  FOTL  impacts  the  "correlation 
of  forces"  by  providing  support  capahlllt'  that  frees  up  other  US 
assets,  its  continued  development  will  evoke  military  and 
political  reaction  by  the  Soviets. 


Chapter  II  will  provide  a  rationale  for  the  deployment  of 


FOTL  and  a  description  of  the  system's  capabilities.  It  will 
also  discuss  current  Soviet  interpretations  of  FOTL  capabilities, 
NATO’s  predicament  and  reaction  to  the  possibility  of  a  FOTL,  and 
Congressional  debate  over  FOTL.  Chapter  III  will  discuss  past 
Soviet  reactions  to  US  nuclear  weapons  deployments.  Chapter  IV 
will  focus  on  the  framework  for  Soviet  perceptions;  ideology, 
insecurity  and  the  theory  of  correlation  of  forces.  Chapter  V 
will  discuss  Soviet  political  and  military  responses  to  FOTL. 


ENDNOTES 


1.  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  Congress  on  the  FY  1990/FY  1991  Biennial  Budget  and  FY  1990- 
1994  Defense  Programs."  (Washington  D.C. ;  U.S.  Government 
Printing  office,  January  17,  1989),  pp.  19-20.  Also  see  Michael 
Dobbs,  "Soviet  Leader  Meets  with  Reagan,  Bush,"  The  Washington 
Post,  December  8,  1988,  p.  A-1, 

2.  Throughout  this  paper  the  term  "Soviets"  will  generally 
refer  collectively  to  a  select  group  of  decision-makers.  These 
decision-makers  include  the  Politburo,  the  Central  Committee 
Secretaries  (now  the  heads  of  the  six  commissions),  members  of 
the  Defense  Council,  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the  Soviet  High 
Command  (the  CinCs  of  the  Western,  Southwestern,  Southern  and  Far 
Eastern  Theaters  of  Strategic  Military  Action  (TSMA),  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  the  KGB. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FOLLOW-ON-TO-LANCE 

The  most  significant  current  and  future  threat  to  US  forces 
is  that  posed  by  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  military  forces. {!> 

Through  the  1990' s  this  threat  will  consist  of  highly  mobile, 
armored  forces  structured  for  offensive  action  (which  require 
echelonment) {2}  and  supported  by  massive  artillery,  tactical 
aviation  and  electronic  warfare  forces,  all  operating  under  a 
sophisticated  air  defense  umbrella. {3} 

To  counter  this  threat,  AirLand  Battle  (ALB)  doctrine 
stresses  that  tne  Corps  commander  must  focus  his  efforts  on  the 
deep  battle,  the  successful  conduct  of  which  is  essential  to 
prevent  the  second  echelon  from  becoming  a  first  echelon  problem. 
(This  paper  will  not  address  the  validity  of  the  requirement  for 
deep  attack. {4} ) 

The  System 

The  objectives  of  deep  operations  are  to  reduce  the  tempo  of 
the  enemy  attack,  to  alter  the  enemy's  commitment  plan,  and  to 
create  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  initiative .{ 5 }  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  Corps  commander  must  have  a  responsible  and 
reliable  weapon  system  capable  of  engaging  second  echelon 


targets,  including 

both 

the 

attack 

of 

forces  to  disrupt  or 

neutralize  them. 

and 

the 

attack 

of 

command,  control  and 

communications  (C3)  nodes  to  interfere  with  the  enemy  commander's 
ability  to  bring  combat  power  to  bear  at  the  time  and  place  of 
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his  choosing. {6}  The  present  Lance  system  is  not  capable  of 
fulfilling  this  requirement,  nor  was  it  ever  designed  too.  The 
Follow-on-to-Lance  ( FOTL)  will  provide  the  Corps  commander  with 
this  capability. 

FOTL  is  needed  to  meet  the  doctrinal  requirements  for  Corps 
and  cross-corps  operational  fires  as  outlined  in  Field  Circular 
100-15-1,  Corps  Deep  operations . {7 >  Tactical  aircraft  (TACAIR) 
are  the  primary  means  for  conventional  attack  of  deep  targets 
today;  however,  tactical  air  support  is  prioritized  at  echelons 
above  corps  and  is  influenced  by  weather  conditions  and  high 
threat  environments.  TACAIR  response  times  between  acquisition 
and  attack  are  unacceptable  for  many  targets. 

FOTL  will  be  oriented  toward  the  attack  of  combat  forces  not 
yet  engaged  and  the  destruction  of  enemy  capabilities  which  may 
have  either  an  immediate  or  deferred  impact  on  the  close  battle, 
but  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  available  cannon  and  rocket 
artillery  systems. 

Soviet  Interpretation  of  FOTL 

The  Soviets  see  the  implementation  of  AirLand  Battle  and 
Follow  On  Forces  Attack  (FOFA)  concepts  by  the  Army  as  a 
significant  change  in  the  development  of  US  military  operational 
art.  Both  concepts  are  significant  because  they  grasp  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  aspects  of  modern  combat  operations  at  a  level  above 
pure  tactics.  The  Soviets  have  been  expecting  the  West  to 
"discover"  operational  art  for  several  decades  and  now  the 
predictions  are  being  fulfilled. {8 >  Vhe  Soviets  realize  that  the 
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development  and  procurement  of  a  FOTL  will  provide  significant 
additional  support  to  both  the  AirLand  Battle  and  Follow  On 
Forces  Attack  concepts. {9 >  They  also  recognize  that  the  US  and 
its  allies  are  prepared  to  build  a  FOTL  system.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  expecting  such  a  system  since  the  50s.  (10} 

Davydov,  in  the  August  1988  issue  of  USA  (a  Soviet  journal), 
sti ted  that  the  US  "intends  to  increase  the  range  of  the  Lance 
missile  to  400  km  and  to  increase  the  power  and  broaden  the 
limits  of  other  types  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  battlefield." 
{11}  This  new  extended  range  for  the  Lance  identified  by  Davydov 
places  the  Lance  missile  system,  by  Soviet  definition,  into  the 
operational-tactical  missile  category{12}  (ranges  between  184-740 
km). {13}  This  also  places  the  Soviet  assessed  FOTL  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  INF  500  km  range  limit. 

The  Soviets  believe  that  their  concept  of  force  echelonment 
would  be  threatened  by  the  NATO  ability  to  conduct  deep 
destructive  strikes  in  their  rear  areas  with  air,  airborne, 
airmobile,  artillery  and  missile  forces. {14} 

According  to  Dave  Zamory,  in  a  report  to  the  Foil ow-On-To- 
Lance  Study  Group,  V.G.  Reznichenko  in  the  1987  edition  of 
Taktika  stated: 

Deep  destruction  by  fire  lies  as  the  basis  of 
the  Air-land  operational  concept  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Army  accordingly,  targets  are  distributed 
'  follows  in  relation  to  depth:  for  artillery, 
i;.  a  zone  from  1  to  30-40  km,  for  tactical 
mxssile  systems-  from  10-15  to  60-70  km,  for 
operational  missile  complexes-  from  50-70  to 
400-1,000  km...  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  concept  of  Air-land 
operations,  the  U.S.  Army  is  working  out  the 
methods  of  deep  destruction  by  fire.  In  the 
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division,  for  example,  it  is  planned  to  a  depth  cf 
100  km. {15> 

These  Western  innovations  will  have  an  effect  upon  Soviet 
planning.  The  Soviet  wartime  planner  will  be  looking  at  a 
formidable  mirror  image  of  Soviet  strategy,  operational  art,  and 
tactics.  The  deep  destructive  fires  of  ALB  and  FOFA  are  designed 
to  achieve  the  simultaneous  annihilation  of  Soviet  multiple 
attacking  echelons.  The  destruction  of  their  reserves  and  second 
echelon  forces  is  assessed  by  the  Soviets  to  be  accomplished  by 
tactical  and  army  aviation,  operational-tactical  missiles,  and 
field  artillery .{ 16 >  The  identification  of  operational-tactical 
missiles  as  a  part  of  ALB/FOFA  further  establishes  the 
significance  and  relevance  the  Soviets  place  on  the  FOTL. 

The  INF  treaty  cut  a  significant  number  of  missiles  from  the 

inventories  of  both  the  US  and  the  USSR.  It  did  leave  room  for 

tactical  and  some  short  range  operational-tactical  missiles, 

including  the  continued  development  of  a  modernization  program. 

The  INF  Treat/  allows  the  continued  development  of  ALB/FOFA 

concepts  by  NATO  including  the  development  of  deep  strikes  by 

both  air  and  missile  assets. 

...the  removal  of  the  American  intermediate- 
range  missiles  requires  the  timely  improvement 
and  increase  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
correspondence  with  the  program  accepted  at 
the  1983  session  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  in  Montebello.  The  program  intends  to 
increase  the  range  of  the  "Lance"  missile  to 
400  km  and  to  increa.se  the  power  and  broaden 
the  limits  of  the  use  of  other  types  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  battlef ield . { 17 } 
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The  Soviets  are  concerned  about  an  "increased  cooperation  in 
the  development  and  coordination  of  deep  attack/battlefield  air 
interdiction  nrograms , " { 18}  for  several  reasons.  They  are 
concerned  that  cooperation  will  support  the  use  of  Air  Force 
assets  in  other  roles  besides  tactical  support  of  ground 
forces.  (19}  They  do  not  want  to  see  the  Army  and  the  An  Force 
in  a  joint  effort  addressing  ALB  &  FoFA  doctrinal  concepts.  In 
addition,  Soviet  commanders  and  staffs  are  aware  that  they  may  be 
facing  an  enemy  that  is  finally  solving  its  own  operational 
problems  to  the  detriment  of  Soviet  operat ions . ( 20 } 

Changes  in  NATO  operational  and  tactical  employment  of 
aviation  assets  against  deep  Warsaw  Pact  targets  are  recognized 
as  very  possible  by  the  Soviets.  A  deployed  FOTL  system  can  free 
aviation  assets  for  deeper  interdiction  of  attacking  or  defending 
Soviet  forces. {21} 

NATO's  Reaction  to  FOTL 

US  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  III,  vis.rted  all  15 
European  members  of  NATO  in  February,  1989.  One  of  the  items  on 
his  agenda  was  to  encourage  support  of  the  American-made  FOTL 
missile . <  22 } 

Because  FOTL  will  be  deployed  primarily  in  West  Germany  the 
key  decision  will  be  made  there.  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  has 
indicated  that  he  wishes  to  postpone  a  dec^^sion  until  1991  or 
1992.(23}  Elections  in  West  Germany  take  place  in  December  1990, 
and  Kohl's  strongest  rival.  West  German  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher, 
strongly  opposes  any  l.ance  modernization .( 24 }  Chancellor  Kohl 
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has  been  hesitant  to  commit  his  country  to  accept  the  upgrading 
of  the  Lance  because  of  widespread  public  opposition. (25}  In  the 
latest  polls  taken  by  the  Allenbach  Institute,  70%  cf  West 
Germans  strongly  oppose  modernizing  the  Lance  or  any  other  short- 
range  missile. {26}  According  to  a  February  17,  1989,  Washington 
Post  article,  that  figure  i.^  now  up  to  80%. 

Kohl  is  concerned  about  challenging  public  opinion  because 
of  the  weak  condition  of  his  political  party,  the  conservative 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU),{27>  and  the  extrordinary 
success  of  Gorbachev's  "peace  initiatives"  all  over  Europe. 
Experience  has  taught  Kohl  that  German  chancellors  who  have  stood 
against  their  voters  and  sided  with  the  US  on  such  issues  have 
suffered  politically.  Helmut  Schmidt  supported  Jimmy  Carter  and 
the  Neutron  Bomb  in  spite  of  German  public  opinion  opposing  the 
weapon.  When  Carter  suddenly  reversed  his  position,  Schmidt  was 
left  without  US  or  popular  support. {28}  The  Bush  administration 
will  need  some  kind  of  positive  signal  from  Bonn  if  it  is  to 
persuade  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  the  continued 
development  and  production  of  a  replacement  for  the  Lance. 

Support  for  the  modernization  of  Lance  has  been  strong  in 
other  NATO  nations,  especially  Britain<29>  and  France, (30)  for 
two  reasons.  First,  if  the  Soviets  are  successful  in  blocking  US 
modernization  of  Lance,  it  will  give  them  momentum  in  blocking 
British  and  French  modernization  efforts. {31>  secondly,  the 
British  and  French  see  FOTL  filling  a  void  in  the  defense  of 
Europe . 
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The  political  unity  necessary  to  carry  a  positive  NATO 


decision  on  the  Lance  modernization  may  come  about 
eventually . {32 }  Christopher  Bertram,  an  editor  of  Die  Zeit 
newspaper,  is  convinced  that  "German  public  opinion  can  be  swung 
around  behind  nuclear  weapons,  especially  if  talks  on  reducing 
conventional  and  chemical  weapons  go  wel?.  ."{33}  If,  however,  the 
controversy  is  not  settled  before  the  NATO  summit  meeting  in  May, 
1989,  a  decision  will  not  be  made  until  late  1991  or  early  1992. 

In  spite  of  uncertain  NATO  support,  the  Bush  administration 
wants  to  begin  production  of  the  new  Lance  missiles  so  they  will 
be  ready  for  deployment  at  the  appropriate  time.  Providing  that 
Congress  is  willing  to  support  this  decision  without  formal 
acceptance  from  West  Germany,  Mr  Kohl's  desire  to  postpone  a 
decision  on  deployment  will  not  hurt.  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  "peace 
offensive"  has  been  too  successful  for  the  US  to  push  West 
Germany  into  an  immediate  but  politically  untenable  decision,  and 
the  FOTL  could  still  be  available  for  deployment  by  1995.  With 
regard  to  Gorbachev's  "charm  offensive,"  NATO  Secretary  General 
Manfred  worner  says,  "We  cannot  entrust  our  security  to  one 
person  alone,  or  to  intentions.  Both  can  change  overnight ." {34 } 

U.S.  Congressional  Concerns 

Congressional  support  for  the  FOTL  is  mixed.  senator  Sam 
Nunn,  the  powerful  chairman  of  the  Armed  services  Committee,  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  favor  driving  the  Germans  to  the  wall  on 
modernizing  the  short-range  Lance  missile. {35>  He  believes  that 
there  are  ways  to  keep  the  nuclear  deterrent  alive  in  Europe 
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without  a  public  outcry.  "We  could  base  missiles  at  sea  or  on 
aircraft  that  the  NATO  countries  already  accept. "{36}  Earlier, 
in  1984,  Senator  Nunn  teamed  up  with  Senator  Kennedy  and 
successfully  pushed  for  a  Congressional  ban  on  the  development  of 
a  nuclear  version  of  the  Army’s  Tactical  Missile  System  (ATACMS) 
to  prod  the  Pentagon  into  improving  conventional  capabilities. 
Restrictions  have  since  been  lifted  on  researching  the  ATACMS  as 
a  candidate,  but  the  prohibition  on  development  still  exists 
today  in  the  form  of  the  Kennedy-Nunn  amendment . {37 } 

Others  on  the  hill  speculate  that  brisk  production  of  the 
new  missiles  would  give  Moscow  an  incentive  for  agreement  before 
FOTL  is  deployed  and  therefore  are  privately  advocating  that 
Germans  who  seek  unilateral  disarmament  should  be  urged  not  to 
scrap  a  bargaining  chip  under  active  negotiation. 

Mr  Joel  Resnick  of  Science  Application  International 
Corporation ( SAIC) ,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Systems  Analysis 
Working  Group  (SAWG)  of  the  Follow  on  to  Lance  (FOTL)  Phase  2 
study,  presents  some  factors  which  will  influence  Congressional 
acce;/tance  of  the  FOTL:  1)  the  importance  of  East-west  relations 
and  the  fear  that  introducing  FOTL  may  in  some  way  damage  that 
relationship;  2)  because  the  FOTL  is  a  dual  capable  land-based 
system,  the  Soviets  may  interpret  the  conventional  firing  of  the 
weapon  as  nuclear  and  immediately  escalate  to  the  use  of  their 
nuclear  weapon:?;  3)  Congressional  unwillingness  to  support 
programs  whir’.i  our  allies  have  not  yet  committed  to;  4)  the 
fierce  competition  for  DoD  development  dollars  within  Congress 
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despite  Presidential  support  for  FOTL.  Congress  could  delay  its 
development  by  giving  it  low  funding  status. {38> 
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CHAPTER  III 


PAST  SOVIET  ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS 

I  cannot  forecast  to  you  the 
action  of  Russia.  It  is  a  riddle 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an  enigma. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill{l} 

The  two  most  ridiculous  statements  I 
know  are,  "Liquor  doesn't  affect  me," 
and  "I  understand  the  Russians." 

Charles  Bohlen,  Former  U.S. 

Ambassador  to  the  USSR. <2 > 

Between  1979  and  1983,  the  Soviets  employed  a  variety  of 
tactics  during  the  controversy  over  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF).  Disinformation,  political  ultimatums  and  threats 
of  military  reprisal  were  employed  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
prevent  initial  INF  deployments  (Pershing  IIs  and  GLCM) .  As  was 
the  case  with  Berlin  some  twenty  years  earlier,  the  Soviets  were 
trying  to  force  NATO  to  accept  a  political  solution  on  Soviet 
terms. {3}  This  section  will  describe  and  analyze  the  Soviet 
response  to  INF  deployment  in  an  effort  to  identify  past 
political-military  responses  to  US  actions  which  were  perceived 
by  the  soviets  to  affect  the  "correlation  of  forces." 

The  Dual  Track  Decision  of  1979 
In  the  mid  1970 's,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  the  ss-20 
ballistic  missile.  This  triple-headed  (MIRV)  system  shifted  the 
balance  of  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviets.  NATO's  response  to  the  deployment  was  to  warn  that  it 
would  position  similar  intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
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European  theater  to  restore  the  nuclear  balance.  This  1979 
initiative  was  dubbed  the  "Dual  Track  Decision"  because  it 
proposed  two  efforts.  One  was  the  deployment  of  new  long-range 
land-based  theater  nuclear  forces,  consisting  of  572  Pershing  ll 
ballistic  missiles  (PIIs)  and  ground  launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCMs),  as  a  necessary  reaction  to  the  Soviet  SS-20  missile 
system  and  the  newly  introduced  Haclrfire  Bombers.  (4}  The  second 
part  was  a  proposal  to  initiate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  limitation  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  land-based  longer 
range  intermediate  nuclear  forces. (LRINF) 

The  Soviet  reaction  to  that  proposed  deployment  was  to 
refuse  to  serlouriy  discuss  the  issue  at  all,  choosing  instead  to 
begin  a  large  sf.ali  disinformation  campaign.  While  debate 
continued  in  NATO  cboot  how  to  deal  with  the  SS-20  situation, 
demonstrations  against  NATO’s  deployment  of  additional  nuclear 
weapons  were  taking  place  throughout  Europe.  Many  of  the 
demonstrations  were  organized  by  international  front 
organizations  sponsored  in  part  or  in  full  by  the  USSR. 

Why  would  the  Soviets  choose  to  ignore  NATO's  warnings?  The 
answer  to  this  question  begino  with  rh*.-  i-.easons  why  the  Soviets 
were  deploying  the  SS-20 's.  If  th  .s  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
initiative  had  been  thoroughly  explored  at  the  time, (5}  there  may 
have  been  less  surprise  that  the  Soviets  went  ahead  with  the 
planned  deployment  in  spite  of  the  NATO  counter  build-up. 

The  Soviets  had  both  technical  and  political  reasons  for 
deploying  new  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (IRBMs). 
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During  the  mid  1950' s  and  1960's,  the  Soviets  had  given  priority 
to  deployment  of  regional  strategic  forces  in  the  Eurasian 
theaters.  This  included  the  bomber  build-up  of  the  mid-1950's 
and  the  strategic  missile  build-up  of  the  late  1960 's  and  early 
1960's.  From  the  mid  1960’s  to  mid  1970' s,  the  Soviet  emphasis 
had  been  to  bring  their  intercontinental  forces  up  to  parity  with 
the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  the  intermediate  range  SS- 
4's  and  ss-5's  had  become  outdated  and  vulnerable,  and  their 
replacement  became  the  next  high  priority. {6>  According  to  the 
Soviets,  the  decision  to  build  and  deploy  the  SS-20's  was  based 
on  several  factors,  the  principal  factor  being  modernization . {7 } 
The  factor  the  Soviets  neglected  to  consider  was  the 
potential  reaction  of  the  west.  They  were  unprepared  for  the 
political  and  military  outcry  that  the  SS-20  deployment 
constituted  a  sneaky,  opportunistic  and  dangerous  escalation  of 
the  arms  race.  The  build-up  of  SS-20 's  increased  the  Western 
perception  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  caused  resultant  problems  for 
NATO  contingency  planners.  Robert  Jervis'  concept  of  the 
"Security  Dilemma"  describes  the  situation  aptly:  "an  increase 

in  one  state's  security  decreases  the  security  of  the  others. "{8} 
There  has  been,  however,  some  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
the  SS-20's  really  signified  a  change  in  Soviet  intentions.  The 
SS-20  system  may  have  simply  been  intended  as  a  "modernization" 
of  the  aging  SS-4's  and  SS-5's.  Those  who  support  George 
Kennan's  theories  believe  that  the  US  over-militarized  its 
interpretation  of  the  Soviet-Western  relationship. {9}  The  fact 
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remains,  however,  that  the  SS-20  is  more  accurate  and  a  great 
deal  more  mobile  than  the  older  weapons,  and  can  threaten  a  wider 
range  of  NATO  targets. 

The  Soviet  perception  of  the  need  to  build  up  a  weapon 
system  is  generally  built  upon  their  perceptions  of  an  external 
threat.  While  they  frequently  exaggerate  these  external  threats 
for  propaganda  reasons,  there  is  often  more  than  a  small  amount 
of  truth  in  the  Soviet  threat  perception,  when  considered  in 
light  of  their  values  and  perspectives.  Appreciating  Soviet 
fears  may  mean  accepting  that  they  did  see  the  SS-20  deployment 
as  a  "modernization"  and  that  the  NATO  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  and  GLCM  really  was  perceived  by  the  Soviets  as  a  dangerous 
"escalation."  If  that  interpretation  is  accepted,  it  follows 
that  the  Soviet  position  on  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces 
(INF)  in  the  late  1970 's  and  early  1980 's  may  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  arms  control  negotiations  but  was  in  fact  the 
outgrowth  of  a  policy  pursued  for  over  twenty  years. { 10 >  The 
Soviets  feel  that  the  INF  crisis  was  created  by  the  West,  and 
like  the  Americans,  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  their  own 
actions  -  such  as  modernization  -  could  cause  such  fear. 

The  resulting  pclitlcal  controversy  was  many-faceted.  In 
spite  of  the  Soviet-sponsored  demonstrations  against  NATO's 
intended  deployment  of  PIIs  and  GLCMs,  the  perception  in  Western 
Europe  and  Asia  was  that  the  danger  Inherent  in  Increased  Soviet 
nuclear  potential  was  too  great  to  be  ignored.  Gromyko,  the 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  attempted  to  gain  West  German  support  by 
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exerting  pressure  on  benalf  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  west 
German  general  elections.  Lven  the  Soviet  General  Secretary, 
Yuri  Andropov,  exerted  pressure  on  the  West  Germans,  warning 
Chancellor  Kohl  in  July  1983  of  the  dangers  of  deploying  more  US 
missiles  in  West  Germany. {11> 

In  spite  of  Soviet  efforts  to  the  contrary,  however, 
the  PII  and  GLCM  deployments  proceeded  as  planned.  In  a  face- 
saving  show  of  disgust,  the  Soviet  delegation  walked  out  of  the 
Geneva  talks  on  limiting  nuclear  weapons.  They  responded  to  the 
PII  and  GLCM  deployment  by  announcing  their  intention  to  install 
SS-21,  SS-22  and  SS-23  systems  in  East  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  This  announcement  caused  a  great  deal  of  dismay 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  some  skepticism  in  Western  Europe  because 
of  the  Soviets'  long  standing  policy  not  to  deploy  recent 
generation  weapons  on  satellite  territories . {12} 

The  Neutron  Bomb  Debacle 

The  Soviets  also  responded  strongly  to  the  US  effort  to 
introduce  the  Enhanced  Radiation  Weapon  (ERW) ,  or  the  neutron 
bomb.  The  first  public  disclosure  of  US  intent  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  ERW  project  occurred  in  a  June  1977  article  by 
Walter  Pincus  in  the  Washington  Post. (13)  The  Soviets 
immediately  mounted  a  substantial  overt  propaganda  campaign  to 
influence  Western  opinion  against  the  neutron  bomb.  Shortly 
after  Congress  approved  funding  for  the  bomb,  the  Soviets 
attempted  to  mobilize  international  opinion  against  the  Carter 
administration's  plan  to  deploy  the  weapon.  Aimed  at 
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misrepresenting  a  US/NATO  deployment  decision,  the  -oviet 
objective  was  to  divide  the  alliance  by  implying  that  the  US  was 
the  "architect"  of  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  war  in 
Europe . { 14  > 

Using  tactics  similar  to  those  employed  in  1961  and  1962 
when  the  neutron  issue  was  first  raised,  the  Soviets  began  a 
disinformation  campaign  against  the  weapon  itself  -  saying  it 
lowered  the  nuclear  threshold  and  was  potentially  inhumane. 
Finally,  the  Europeans  were  described  as  willing  victims  to  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  on  their  own  territory. <15}  This 
campaign  was  launched  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  enhanced 
radiation  warheads  were  a  defensive  antitank  weapon  initially 
intended  to  counter  Soviet  superiority  in  conventional  weapons  in 
Europe . < 16) 

The  Soviets  unleashed  the  many  resources  of  their 
propaganda,  disinformation,  and  political  warfare  organizations 
to  counter  the  deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb. <17)  In  this  case, 
the  specific  propaganda  goals  were  unsuccessful  because  approval 
was  granted  by  the  Western  European  nations  to  deploy  the  neutron 
bomb.  The  subsequent  US  decision  not  to  deploy  was  ma^-’e  solely 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  was  based  not  upon  lack  of  N.'vTO 
cooperation,  but  rather  carter's  own  personal  feelings  about  the 
destructiveness  of  the  weapon. {18} 

A  1984  study,  Dezinf ormatsia ,  by  Shultz  and  Godson 
concludes  that  "propaganda  and  political  influence  techniques  do 
in  fact  constitute  significant  instruments  of  Soviet  foreign 
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policy  and  strategy 19 >  In  a  study  of  potential  Soviet 
reactions  to  FOTL,  the  influence  of  propaganda  and  political 
warfare  are  significant  for  two  reasons;  1)  The  Soviets  have  a 
history  of  using  "political  warfare. " {20}  2)  The  long-standing 
use  of  propaganda  by  the  Soviets  to  influence  perception  and 
decision-making  has  resulted  in  the  soviet  belief  that  all  other 
governments  use  the  same  tactics.  Thus,  any  new  Western  military 
development  is  likely  to  be  viewed  with  skepticism  and  distrust. 

US  State  Department  reports  and  CIA  testimony  in  1982 
hearings  before  the  House  Intelligence  Committee  charged  that  a 
high  level  of  active  measures  continues . (21 }  State  Department 
Special  Report  No.  110,  released  in  September  1983,  stated  that 
these  activities  "have  grown  in  boldness  and  intensity, 
reflecting  what  appears  to  be  an  increased  us«  of  active  measures 
as  a  policy  instrument  by  the  Soviets  and  their  allies. "{22}  The 
purpose  of  Soviet  deception  and  disinformation  is  and  always  has 
been  political.  The  Soviets  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  induce  foreign  activities  and  developments  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  Soviet  strategic  purposes.  These  tactics  have 
become  institutionalized  and  involve  the  senior  Party  leadership 
as  well  as  Soviet  security  services. 

Propaganda  and  political  influence  have  been  used  by  the 
Soviets  for  decades  and  must  be  considered  major  factors  in  any 
analysis  of  Soviet  responce.  Deception  and  disinformation  are 
officially  sanctioned  activities,  as  evidenced  by  the  existence 
of  three  "Active  Measures"  departments  within  the  cPSU.{23}  As 
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was  illustrated  by  the  disinformatic n  campaigns  launched  against 
the  PIIs  and  GLCMs  and  against  Enhanced  Radiation  Weapons,  the 
Soviet,  believe  that  these  tactics  can  be  effective  in  achieving 
political  and  military  objectives. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOVIET  PERCEPTIONS 

Soviet  reactions  to  the  development  and  subsequent 
deployment  of  FOTL  will  be  conditioned  by  many  factors,  both 
subjective  and  objective.  The  most  important  subjective  factor 
IS  perception  -  how  the  Soviets  perceive  and  understand  this  US 
action  and  how  they  perceive  themselves  in  terms  of  current 
purpose,  role,  strengths,  and  weaknesses.  The  objective  factors 
which  condition  Soviet  reactions  include:  1)  the  Soviet  geo¬ 
political  situation;  and  2)  the  correlation  of  forces. 

Images  of  the  external  world  and  self-image  are  based  upon 
experience  and  cultural  heritage,  are  formed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  are  constantly  reinforced.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet 
images  of  itself  and  of  the  United  States  have  considerable 
inertia.  Perception  is  not  a  process  which  sends  the  mind  a 
photograph-like  image  of  reality.  It  is  a  selective  process  in 
which  incoming  data  is  more  readily  retained  and  understood  when 
it  fits  pre-existing  images  -  the  mind  "sees  what  it  wants  to 
see."  Therefore,  when  objective  factors  such  as  the  force 
posture  and  force  structure  of  NATO  are  changed,  Soviet 
decisionmakers  may  not  perceive  the  changes  as  would  their 
Western  counterparts.  rhey  are  predisposed  to  interpret  events 
according  to  pre-existing  images  of  geography,  ideology, 
correlation  of  forces,  and  military  doctrine. 

One  of  the  most  important  components  of  the  Soviet  self- 
image  is  its  geographical  position  in  the  heartland  of  the 
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Eurasian  continent .{ 1 >  Throughout  its  existence,  Russia  has  been 
faced  with  geopolitical  and  historical  factors  which  have 
traditionally  impacted  on  the  nature  of  its  objectives  and 
strategies.  Russia  has  been  vulnerable  to  and  the  victim  of 
military  threats  and  invasion  from  both  West  and  East.  The 
result  is  an  ongoing  national  sense  of  military  insecurity .{ 2 i 

Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Communist  thought,  promotes  the  perception  that  the  world  is 
diviUed  into  two  opposing  systems:  capitalism  and  communism. 
According  to  this  ideology  the  two  systems  are  locked  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  which,  based  upon  the  Marxist-Leninist 
interpretation  of  history,  is  predestined  to  favor  communism . ;3 } 
Because  victory  is  not  yet  assured,  however,  it  must  be  pursued 
with  all  available  resources  against  a  number  of  enemies, 
including  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Soviets  do  not  consider 
recent  agreements  with  the  United  States  to  be  steps  toward  the 
convergence  of  capitalism  and  communism.  These  are  tactical 
agreements  which  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  strategic 
compromises  with  capitalism.  This  ideological  perception  for  the 
most  part  precludes  compromise  on  fundamental  Issues. 

As  a  result  of  Marxist-Leninist  influence,  the  Soviet 
approach  to  strategic  and  tactical  problem  solving  differs  from 
that  of  a  Westerner.  Soviet  strategists  and  commanders  are 
encouraged  to  approach  strategic  problems  in  accordance  with 
Marxist  dialectics . {4>  This  ideological  background  predisposes 
the  USSR  to  maximize  power  in  appearance  and  reality  throughout 
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the  world.  soviet  leaders  perceive  that  Western  capitalists  are 
devoted  to  diminishing  or  containing  that  power  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  Any  weapon  modernization  or  new  weapon  development 
initiated  by  the  West  will  be  analyzed  within  the  context  of  this 
perception  and  assessed  as  hostile  to  Soviet  objectives. 

The  perceived  "correlation  of  forces"  (5}  in  the  world  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  Soviet  military  decisionmaking. 
Contemporary  Soviet  analysis  indicates  that  a  qualitative  shift 
in  the  world  correlation  of  forces  occurred  in  1972 {6 >  when  the 
Soviets  reached  strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States. {7}  The  Soviets  believe  that  the  US  can  no  longer  deal  in 
international  relations  from  a  position  of  strength  and  must 
accept  the  Soviet  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence. " {8}  The 
political  utility  of  military  strength  has  become  a  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  Soviet  policy  as  seen  in  the  deve’opment  of  the 
Red  Army  since  1945,  the  1956  decision  to  develop  the  Soviet 
Navy,  and  the  1967  and  1973  wars  in  the  Middle  East. {9}  Soviet 
leaders  anticipate  that  their  international  influence  and 
prestige  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  Soviet  capability  to 
achieve  military  superiority  over  the  West. {10}  While  there  is 
speculation  that  the  Soviet  leadership  has  stepped  back  from  this 
position  and  now  speaks  in  terms  of  "sufficiency, "{11}  and  while 
Gorbachev  expresses  the  notion  that  military  strength  is  not 
enough  to  remain  a  global  power,  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
concede  their  position  as  a  military  super  power. 

Soviet  military  doctrine  is  a  highly  specific,  well* 
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formulated  body  of  principles  common  to  both  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU).  The  Party  political  leadership  of  the  USSR  is  central  in 
the  formulation  of  Soviet  military  doctrine .{ 12 >  Basic 
propositions  of  Soviet  military  doctrine  contain  features  of 
Soviet  ideology  and  illustrate  the  present  and  future  orientation 
of  the  doctrine  as  a  set  of  guiding  principles .{ 13 }  The 
political  and  military-technical  aspects  of  Soviet  military 
doctrine  have  important  implications  for  future  Soviet  behavior 
in  military  affairs  because  of  the  prescriptive  and  predictive 
content  of  the  doctrine. {14}  It  incorporates  important  features 
of  Soviet  Ideology  in  its  set  of  guiding  principles  as  well  as  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  characteristics  and  nature  of  war 
fought  by  contemporary  means.  Thus,  as  the  official  policy  of 
the  Party  and  military  hierarchy,  military  doctrine  provides  a 
common  theoretical  foundation  and  vantage  point  from  which  Soviet 
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analysts 
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interpret 

and  explain 
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and  events 
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the  external 

world . 

Under  these 

circumstances,  Soviet  military  doctrine  exercises  Influence  on 
the  perception  and  responses  of  Soviet  decisionmakers  confronted 
by  the  US  development  and  deployment  of  FOTL. 
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Soviet  military  power. 
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vol.  13.  Kozlov,  S.N.  (ed.).  The  officer's  Handbook.  This 
handbook  Is  intended  to  help  "officers  in  broadening  their 
outlooks  and  in  resolving  many  practical  problems  related 
to  the  training  and  education  of  subordinates." 

Vol.  14.  Skirdo,  M.P.,  The  People,  The  Army,  The  Commander. 
An  examination  of  the  political,  moral,  administrative  and 
leadership  factors  that,  according  to  the  author,  bring 
victory  in  a  thermonuclear  war. 

Vol.  15.  Vasil'yev  B.A.,  Long-Range  Missile-Equipped  -  An 
account  of  the  main  phases  in  the  development  of  Long-range 
aviation  and  its  combat  operations. 

Vol.  16.  Chuyev,  Yu.v. ,  Mikhaylov,  Yu.B. ,  Forecasting  in 
Military  Affairs .  This  book  provides  a  broad  review  on  an 
international  scale  of  Soviet  thinking  (early  1970' s)  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  planning,  forecasting,  and 
decisionmaking  as  it  relates  to  the  military. 

Vol.  17.  Kozhevnikov,  M.N. ,  The  Command  and  Staff  of  the 
Soviet  Army  Air  Force  in  the  cFeat  Patriotic  War  1941-1945. 
Demonstrates  the  activities  of  the  soviet  Army  Air  Force 
command,  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  the  contributions  made 
by  stavka  representatives  in  coordinating  the  operations  of 
the  aviation  of  several  fronts  and  long-range  aviation. 

Vol.  18.  Ivanov,  D.A,,  Savel’yev,  Shemanskiy,  P.v.  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Tactical  command  and  Control .  This  book  brings 
to  light  general  theoretical  principles  for  tactical 
command  and  control,  and  indicates  the  place  of  the  theory 
of  control  in  the  overall  system  of  military  theoretical 
knowledge  and  its  relationships  to  cybernetics  and  other 
sciences . 

Vol.  19.  Tyushkevlch,  S.A.  The  Soviet  Armed  Forces:  A  His¬ 
tory  of  their  Organizational  Development.  This  book  is 
devoted  to  the  problems  attending  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces.  Primary  focus  is  to  the  organizational 
development  during  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars. 

Volumes  15-19  were  published  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  to  which  the  Soviets  became 
signatories  in  1973.  Under  these  circumstances,  publication  in 
the  U.S.  required  that  a  copyright  release  be  obtained.  This  was 
granted  in  each  case  with  the  stipulation  that  the  translation 
not  include  the  "conclusion"  section. 

13.  Mikhail  V.  Frunze  was  a  self  taught  military  commander 
between  1917  and  1921.  He  effected  many  military  reforms  during 
the  period  1921-1924  as  deputy  chairman  of  the  RVS  (RevVoensovet) 
of  the  USSR.  On  11  March  1924,  he  became  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Red  Army  and  on  24  January,  1925,  replaced  Trotsky  as  chairman  of 
the  RVS  of  the  USSR.  He  died  in  October,  1925  undergoing  medical 
treatment  and  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  on  Stalin's  order. 
(He  laid  down  the  theoretical  basis  of  Soviet  military  doctrine.) 

14.  Kozlov,  Officers  Handbook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SOVIET  RESPONSES  TO  FOTL:  A  PROJECTION 

Soviet  reactions  thus  far  to  FOTL  development  and 
consideration  of  the  Soviet  frame  of  reference  indicate  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  undertake  a  drastic  reevaluation  of  the 
impact  of  developing  or  deploying  FOTL.  There  i.s,  however,  ample 
evidence  that  any  US  modernization  initiative  which  is  perceived 
by  the  Soviets  as  substantially  altering  the  "correlation  of 
forces"  (CoF)  in  Europe  (or  elsewhere  in  the  world)  will  evoke 
some  form  of  response.  Based  upon  Soviet  concerns  about  improved 
US  AirLand  Battle  doctrine,  the  perception  of  a  shift  in  CoF 
brought  about  by  FOTL  is  obvious. 

This  response  is  likely,  however,  to  be  asymmetrical  rather 
than  a  mirror  image  of  the  US/NATO  initiative.  Political 
responses  (such  as  in  one  of  the  strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
or  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotiating  groups)  and 
tactical  realignment  (relocation  of  air  assets,  rear  area 
movement  in  smaller  convoys,  etc.)  are  more  likely  than  major- 
technological  responses  (such  as  tank  or  personnel  carrier- 
redesign,  or  the  development  of  a  new  anti-aircraft  missile 
system)  or  changes  in  doctrine  or  strategy. 

The  reason  for  the  Soviets'  limited  response  is  that  there 
are  currently  more  important  factors  than  FOTL  influencing  Soviet 
decisionmakers.  These  include  the  momentum  of  ongoing  Soviet 
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economic  and  political  programs,  ideological  and  methodological 
biases,  and  perceptions  of  Western  strengths  and  vulnerabilities. 
The  Soviet  offensive/defensive  strategy  in  Europe  is  unlikely  to 
be  defeated  or  revised  as  a  result  of  a  single  US/NATO 
modernization  effort  in  a  single  technological  area. 

Political  Responses 

The  Soviets'  evolving  foreign  policy  under  Gorbachev  seeks 
to  avoid  confrontation  and  *'.jw  commitments .{ 1 }  Despite 
frustrations,  relations  with  the  United  States  remains  the 
central  preoccupation  cf  Gorbachev's  objectives.  "There  is  no 
getting  away  from  each  other,"  Gorbachev  observed  in  his  book, 
Perestroika .  "It  is  the  key  to  everything  else:  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  reducing  military  costs.  Increasing  trade, 
and  resolving  the  main  international  Issues. "{2}  In  light  of 
these  considerations,  it  is  likely  that  any  political  response  by 
the  Soviet.*  will  be  influenced  by  its  possible  effect  on  American 
as  well  as  European  public  opinion.  These  political  responses 
may  include  a  broad  scope  of  activities  intended  to  undermine 
NATO  FCTL  support. 

Propaganda 

Gorbachev  will  appeal  to  European  fears  in  order  to  affect 
the  US  negotiating  posture  and  to  make  the  FOTL  deployment  as 
controversial  as  possible.  The  Soviets  will  stress  that  the 
range  of  FOTL  will  threaten  to  upset  the  overall  balance  in 
Europe.  After  explaining  to  the  world  that  the  US  is  once  again 
endangering  it  with  deployments  of  nuclear  missiles  into  Europe, 
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the  Soviets  are  likely  to  push  harder  for  a  300  km  nuclear-free 
corridor  in  central  Europe. {3>  Gorbachev  will  undoubtedly 
reiterate  the  statement  he  first  made  during  the  East  German 
Eleventh  Party  Congress  in  April  1986.  "I  have  extended  the 
geographical  zone  ot  reductions  to  all  of  Europe  ' from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals'  for  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions (MBFR)  talks.  A.s  I  have  stated  very  clearly  before, 
the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  offensive  weapons  must  be  removed 
from  the  zone  of  contact."  This  type  of  pronouncement  will  most 
likely  be  followed  by  such  rhetoric  as  "How  we  once  again  have 
the  US,  under  the  guise  of  modernization,  placing  more  nuclear 
weapons  around  the  world." 

Coercion 

To  erode  MATO  cohesiveness,  Soviet  concessions  may  be 
offered  such  as  economic  incentives  or  disincentives  in  exchange 
for  an  agreement  to  refuse  or  delay  FOTL  deployment  in  one  of  the 
NATO  countries.  If  such  an  approach  were  successful,  it  could 
negate  any  effect  the  FOTL  might  have  on  Soviet  strategy.  In 
addition,  bilateral  agreements  with  individual  NATO  countries, 
especially  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  will  likely  be 
pursued  with  the  aim  of  separating  the  interests  of  the  US  and 
the  NATO  nations  ("decoupling"). 

Arms  negotiations 

During  upcoming  conventional  arms  talks,  the  Soviets  may  offer  to 
withdraw  SCUD,  FROG  and  SS-21  short-range  missiles  from  Europe 
and  Western  USSR  if  NATO  agrees  not  to  modernize  the  Lance. 
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Internationa],  Peace  Organizations 


The  Soviets  will  attempt  to  influence  world  public  opinion 
to  oppose  the  US  development  and  deployment  of  FOTL  through 
international  front  organizations  such  as  the  world  Peace 
Council. {4 >  They  will  continue  the  "peace  offensive,"  projecting 
themselves  as  peace  makers.  In  addition,  Soviet  awareness  that 
churches  and  religious  institutions  are  important  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  in  the  US  will  result  in  attempts  to 
sway  religious  groups  against  military  spending,  particularly  for 
FOTL  development . {5 } 

Military  Responses 

The  short-term  Soviet  military  response  to  FOTL  is  not 
likely  to  involve  the  development  of  bigger  or  better  weapons 
systems,  or  to  include  the  use  of  force  in  efforts  to  counteract 
the  effectiveness  of  a  deployed  FOTL.  Moreover,  long-range 
Gorbachev  initiatives  make  the  economic  demands  of  such  military 
action  highly  unlikely.  Immediate  military  responses  will  be 
based  upon  the  u,  e  of  existing  or  upgraded  resources.  Since  the 
Soviets  have  bon  expecting  a  modernized  Lance  for  some  time, 
they  probably  have  their  own  plans  for  a  system  which  counters 
FOTL,  such  as  a  SCUD  with  increased  range  and  survivability. 

The  main  Soviet  concern  about  a  more  effective  FOTL  is  that 
it  will  free  up  additional  NATO  tactical  and  fighter-bomber 
aircraft  for  deep  interdiction  missions.  This  concern  will  force 
them  to  reallocate  air  defense  assets  presently  assigned  or 
develop  a  new  anti-aircraft  missile  system  or  both. 
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Greater  emphasis  on  surprise,  speed  and  mobility  in  combat 
operations  might  be  instituted,  including  efforts  to  improve 
readiness  capabilities  and  reduce  NATO  warning  and  detection 
opportunities  (especially  in  the  second  echelon).  Efforts  to 
develop  and/or  improve  electronic  warfare  and  countermeasures  to 
degrade  NATO  command  and  control  and  target  acquisition  systems 
may  be  enhanced.  Emphasis  on  nuclear  and  chemical  warfare 
munitions  for  tactical  operations  may  also  be  increased. 

The  proliferation  of  offensive  chemical  warfare  and  theater 
nuclear  weapons  to  Warsaw  Pact  forces  may  be  considered,  but  is 
unlilcely.  (This  may  be  verbally  expressed  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  Soviets  would  decide  to  provide  these  assets  to  non-Soviet 
forces.)  There  may  be  a  renewed  emphasis  of  the  soviet  forward 
basing  of  missiles  and  a  change  in  aviation  roles  from  that  of 
defense  to  deep  interdiction  and  tactical  support  missions. 

Conclusions 

There  are  many  courses  of  action  that  the  Soviets  may  pursue 
in  response  to  FOTL.  These  actions  will  be  taken  after  careful 
analysis  of  FOTL  capabilities.  This  will  be  done  to  determine 
any  weaknesses  that  the  Soviets  can  exploit.  In  addition  to 
political  efforts  to  prevent  the  system's  development,  the  Soviet 
military  will  plan  for  the  deployment  of  FOTL. 

Are  the  actions  of  the  soviet  union  still  "a  mystery  wrapped 
in  a  riddle  inside  an  enigma"?  US  understanding  of  how  the 
Soviets  view  the  world  and  why  past  political/military  events 
have  evoked  the  types  of  Soviet  reactions  they  have  is  critical 
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CO  a  mci'e  aepondable  ability  to  project  Soviet  responses  -  a 
requirement  that  will  become  increasingly  imporcant  in  dealing 
with  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  next  century. 


ENDNOTES 

1.  Marshall  D.  Shuman,  "The  Super  Powers:  Dance  of  the 
Dinosaurs,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol  66,  No.  3,  1987/38,  p.  499. 

2 .  M . S .  GorbacSev ,  Perestroika:  New  Thinking  for  Our  Country 
and  the  world,  (New  York :  Harper  and  Row,  publishers,  1987) . 

3"^  Ralph  Earle  ti  and  Elliot  L.  Rv,  hardson,  "Building  on 
Gorbachev's  Cuts  in  Europe,"  New  York  Times,  .December  8,  1969,  p. 
A-35. 

4.  The  World  Peace  Council(WPC)  has  operated  as  the  principal 
Communist  international  front  organization  for  almost  forty 
years.  The  principal  goals  of  Soviet  propaganda  and  of 
international  front  organizations  such  as  t.ie  wpr  are;  1)  tc 
weaken  US  and  NATO  (decoupling);  and  2)  to  extol  the  achievements 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  creating  a  favorable  environment:  for 
the  ?.dvancement  of  Moscow's  objectives.  For  an  excellent  review 
of  the  WPC  and  other  international  front  organizations  see 
Richard  H.  Shultz  and  Roy  Godson,  DE2INF0RMATSIA:  The  Strategy  of 
Soviet  Disinformation  (New  York:  Berkley  Books,  May,  1986 ) . 

5.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  "Soviet  Active 
Measures  in  the  U.S.  Target  Unions,  Religion,  M.^dla  Groups.  ROA 
National  Security  Report,  1988,  p.  11. 
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